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Having understood the causes of lung cancer, we will now turn to measures of its 
prevention. 
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By observing sharks repeatedly over the years, Klimley was able to solve the 
long-standing mystery of why hammerheads gather in schools. It’s clearly not tor 
protection, since nothing preys on what Klimley calls “the big tough guys of the 
ocean.” It turns out that they gather, at least in part, for an elaborate mating ritual, 
in which large, dominant females fight their way to the center of the school. The 
males know which females are most desirable by their position in the pack. 


(TIME. Sept. I, 1997, pp. 33-34) 
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While any shark 2 m long or more is potentially dangerous to humans, some 
species are more aggressive than others. None is considered deadlier than the 
great white. This huge fish, which can exceed 6 m in length and 2 tons in weight, 
is relatively rare among sharks but is responsible for more recorded attacks than 
any other species. Most of those have occurred off California, in the so-called 

Red Triangle, which extends from Monterey Bay to San Francisco to the Farallon 
Islands, 48 km offshore, (time, sept, i, 1997, p. 34) 
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♦TIME MONEY COLLECTION 


When in New York City, Visit the Riverbank 

TIME MONEY, Sept. 1997, p. 34, by MICHAEL SIVY 

Among the newly acquired works, the prize is The 
Riverbank. 


O If you travel to New York Zity soon, be sure 
to visit the Metropolitan 1 Museum of Art. The 
Met’s “ Chinese art collection—long considered 
the best outside of Asia—is now more spectac* 
5) ular \ thanks to the addition of 11 paintings. To 
accommodate 1 these pieces and double the 
space available for displaying 1 art from the 
eighth century and later, the Met has just fin* 
ished a two-year, US $14 million renovation of 
(70) its Chinese galleries S) . 


O 

(D metropolitan [.metropolitan] a. A IP 4 ft 
© The Met Up the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 

( 3 ) spectacular [spek’taekjulo(r)] a. jj±$Lft 
(D accommodate [o'komodeit] v. 

© available [d'veibbl] a. f^.^1ft 
© display [di’splei] v. 

© renovation [.renouveijan] n. 

® gallery [’gaebn] n. ® jep 


© Among the newly acquired works, the prize 1 
is The Riverbank. Although one scholar has raised 
questions about its authenticity , it is thought to 
be one of the three oldest large Asian landscape 
(15) paintings in existence. A seven-foot long hang¬ 
ing scroll l) , The Riverbank was painted by Dong 
Yuan, a 10th century artist at the court of the South- 


© 

© the prize fk £ &ft, It HA ft 
© authenticity [.srSentissti] n. % 
© landscape painting 
® hanging scroll 
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ern Tang dynasty The understated ' view of 
mountains, trees and water with its subtle 7 
(20) brushstrokes " is considered a major influence on 
later landscape painting and calligraphy®. 

© The Riverbank and other 10 acquisitions 1 
come from the private collection of 90-year-old 
C.C. Wang (Wang Chi-chien), a renowned 2 
(25) painter and art connoisseur 2 , who moved from 
Shanghai to New York City around 1950. Although 
Mr. Wang sold 25 paintings to the Met in 1973, he 
kept The Riverbank only. The recent gift of 11 paint¬ 
ings from Wang’s collection was financed 1 by New 
(30) York City investment manager Oscar L. Tang, who 
bought the paintings from Mr. Wang and gave them 
to the Met. 

© The renovated galleries fill 14 rooms ar¬ 
ranged around a copy of a Ming dynasty 1 (1368- 
(35) 1644) hall and courtyard 2 . Also notable in the 
collection are an eighth-century ink-on-paper 4 
drawing of a snorting horse by the Tang dynasty' 
(618-907) artist Han Gan 7) . 


© Southern Tang dynasty i MM 
© understate [.Ands'steit] v. 

© subtle fsAtl] a. 

(D brushstroke ['brAjstsok] n. ^ ; rk 
(D calligraphy [ks’hgrafi] n. 45 ?£ 

© 

® acquisition [.sekwi'zijan] n. A 

© renowned [ri’naund] a. 

© connoisseur [ ( kDn3’s3:(r)] n. 

© finance [ fainaensTinaens] v. it$■ 

© investment manager 


o 

® Ming dynasty $} 

© courtyard ['kstjaid] n. 

© notable [nautabl] a. 
d) ink-on-paper drawing A H Si 
© snort [sna;t] v. , a snort¬ 

ing horse 
© Tang dynasty 
® Han Gan 
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© The new galleries also include four rooms of 
(40 superb 1 decorative® arts. One standout is a late- 
17th century bamboo brushholder 1 by Gujue 
commemorating® a famous gathering of scholars 
in the mountains of Chuzhou® in 1045. These ob¬ 
jects may not display the spiritual depth of Dong 
(45) Yuan’s vistas or the Chi s of Han Gan’s little horse, 
but they demonstrate® a technical virtuosity ' that 
is breathtaking " in its own way. 


0 

CD superb [s/u:'p3:b] a. 

(2) decorative [ dekarativ] a. ■&$$$} 

(3) standout [staendaot] n. ixix# 

© bamboo brushholder 

© commemorate [ka'memareit] v. *£& 
©Chuzhou , ifcb —$&&&%} 

© vista [vista] n. 

© chi [kar] n. ©(©X) 

© demonstrate [demanstreit] v. 

® virtuosity [,v3:tju'os9ti] «. i^fA 
© breathtaking ['breOteikig] a. 
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1. The author implies that the best collection of Chinese art can be found in 


A. the Met. 
C. Europe. 


B. Asia. 

D. in a riverbank museum. 


2. According to the passage, which of the following is NOT a correct statement about the 


3 


4 


renovation at the Met? 

A. It cost over 10 million dollars. 


B. It took two years to complete 


C. It expanded the Chinese section by half. D. It involved the Chinese galleries. 
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The word “pike” in line 11 isjdosest in meaning to 


A. award. 
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C. gift. 


D. cost. 
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that The Riverbank 
B. was stolen. 

D. was too expensive 
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5, The word “its” in line 19 refers to the 
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A. view. 


B. water. 
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C. influence. 
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D. calligraphy. 


6. It is implied that the emigration of Mr. C.C. Wang’s son 

A. cost the senior Wang 25 paintings. 

B. cleared the way for the Met’s acquisition of a painting. 

C. occurred in I' 7 3. 


■-ir^V'-Vr^ 


D. was financed by Oscar L. Tang. 






7. Of the toll owing, who is mentioned in the passage as having paid money for The Riverhank ? 

A. Oscar L. Tang. B. C.C. Wang. 

C. The Met. D. The Chinese government. 

8. According to the passage, Han Gan lived during 

A. the Southern Tang dynasty. B. the Ming dynasty. 

C. the Tang dynasty. D. the Yuan dynasty. 


9. The word “standout” in line 40 is closest in meaning to 

A. outstanding work. B. overlooked piece. 

C. projection. D. example. 


10. Which of the following characteristics of The Riverhank impressed the author most? 


A. Its spiritual depth. 

C, Its technical virtuosity. 


B. Its Chi. 

D. Its ink-on-paper rendition. 


THE END 
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Corals, it turns out, are like miniature thermometers and rain gauges. When water 
temperatures rise, these small creatures incorporate less strontium into their skel¬ 
etons than they do under cooler conditions. Their oxygen content, meanwhile, 
records salinity swings, which in turn can be used to estimate rainfall. And warm 


temperatures and heavy rainfall—here, at least—are the telltale markers of El 


Nino. (TIME, Apr. 20, 1998, p. 37) 
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An even longer-term perspective comes from paleogeologist Lonnie Thompson 
of Ohio State University, who specializes in extracting climate histories from 
mountain ice. Like trees and corals, ice grows in distinct layers whose thickness 
depends on the snowfall in a given year. Drilling into the Quelccaya ice cap in the 


Andes of Peru, Thompson has detected the short-term precipitation swings typi¬ 
cal of El Nino and La Nina, (time, Apr. 20,1998, p. 37) 
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External forces may also help explain why El Nino has a different impact on the 
weather from one cycle to the next. Recently, for example, Ed Cook of Lamont- 
Doherty and Julie Cole of the University of Colorado used tree rings fom hun¬ 
dreds of sites to see how El Nino affected North America in the past. Before 1920, 
they found, El Nino appears to have buffeted a much larger region of the U.S. 
than it does today, channeling winter rain and snow all the way up into the Great 
Lakes and Great Plains. Afterward, however, its sphere of iniluence retreated to 
northern Mexico and the American Southwest. Why the si lift? It may be, Cole 
suggests, that El Nino is overlaid on a different climate cycle that is even more 

important, (time. Apr. 20 , 1998 , P . 38) 
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♦ASIA’S CRISIS 


An Eyewitness Account: the Moment Things 

Snanned 


_ TIME, May 25, 1998. p. 22. by DAVID LIEBHOLD 

Indonesia may never be the same. 


O As Indonesia slides 1 deeper into chaos -, 
it’s worth remembering the moment when things 
began to slide: the afternoon of May 12, outside 
Trisakti University. For three months up until 
then, students had been demonstrating - against 
rising prices and the corruption " of President 
Suharto’s government. T lie rallies® spread across 
the country and became increasingly radical ni . 
But when the ateful demonstration began last 
Tuesday, few participants could have imagined 
that it would result in agony 7 and anguish s and 

perhaps even alter® the course of Indonesian 
history. 


teJH 

account [a’kaunt] n. ^ 

snap [snsep] v. f, 

o 

(D slide [slard] v. 

2 ) chaos [’keros] n. 

(D demonstrate [’demanstreit] v. 
© corruption [ka’rApjan] n. 

© rally [raeh] n. 

© radical [nedikl] a. 

© agony [’aegam] n. 

® anguish [aeggwif] n. 

© alter fsiltefr)] v. IfcJt 


© Gathering in the main university quadrangle ® © 

(15) under a hot mid-morning sun, students listened ® quadrangle [kwodnEijgi] n. 

(2) culminate ['kAlmineit] v, 

to a series of speeches that culminated ® in a 
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resolution : to take their demands a few kilome¬ 
ters c own the road to the House of Representatives. 
By 1 p.m., 5,000 protesters had jammed up six 
20) lanes 1 of Jalan Gatot Subroto, Jakarta’s main 
north-south artery . No one was surprised when 
several hundred riot police, with shields, hel¬ 
mets and rifles, came out to block the path. Most 
were not much older than the students they had 
(25) been sent to control. “We want the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives to supervise 7 the government—not 
just agree with everything Suharto does," a stu¬ 
dent explained to a foreign journalist. “They said 
they would review the rise in fuel prices, but they 
(30) have done nothing.” 


(D resolution [.rezo’Iuijanj «. 
© lane [lein] n. 

(D artery faitori] n. ihffo 
(6) riot [raist] n. 

© supervise [ su:p3vaiz] v. 


© Everyone assumed ' the police had been 
told to clear the road by 5 p.m. As that hour approached, 
student leaders began negotiations 2 with the police. 
“You are adults, you are grown up,” a police rep- 
(35) resentative said. “You should pull back.” A stu¬ 
dent answered: “Tell them to point their rifles 
down,” indicating the sea of police with their 
barrels 71 aiming skyward. “It’s as though we are 
criminals or hoodlums ±J .” Still, the atmosphere 


© 

(D assume [s’sjurm] v. 

(D negotiation [ni.gsfujYeiJan] n. 
(3) barrel [beersl] n, 

© hoodlum ['hu:dbm] n. 
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( 40 ) was calm. 


© As the sun began to set, talks began anew®. 
Student leaders finally turned to their colleagues® 
and shouted: “Pull back! Retreat y !” The crowd be¬ 
gan to walk slowly away, but after several meters 
45) they stopped, unhappy that the police had not 
reciprocated 1 by also easing away T “Pull back!” 
they shouted, but the police held their ground. 


© 

0 anew [a'nju:] ad. H |fr 
(D colleague ’koliig] n. lej ft 
(D retreat [n’triit] v. Mil 
© reciprocate [n'siprskeit] v. 
CD ease away flHfilii 


© At 5:10 p.m., without warning, shots rang out, 
and the police charged ' . The students ran: some 
(50 retreated along the road, others bolted “ into 
Trisakti and the next-door campus of 
Tarumanegara University. Firing continuously into 
the air, most of the policemen pursued® students 
back down the ramp 1 to the highway, but doz- 
* 60) ens of others ran madly around the newly cleared 
stretch® of road, attacking any lingering n stu¬ 
dents with heavy rattan 7 clubs. Even protesters 
watching from campus were targeted \ “Get 
inside, you dogf screamed one policeman, point- 
(65) ing his rifle directly at a panicked boy who was 
already well inside the Tarumanegara gates. 


© 

0 charge [tja:d 3 ] v. i&ijl 

(D bolt [bsult] v. 

(D pursue [ps'sju:] v. 54^ 

© ramp [rsemp] n. 

(5) stretch [stretj] n. — 

© linger [’ligg3(r>] v. #£l 
© rattan [rge’taen] n. $1 
® target ['taigit] v. 

® panicked fpeemkt] a. 
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© Students started falling, and their colleagues 
realized live ammunition 1 was being used. By 
then, police had given up any pretense ^ of re- 
(70) specting the integrity® of the campus. Two po¬ 
licemen walked across Tarumanegara’s courtyard, 
firing their rifles randomly ! . A third officer trailed ^ 
behind, picking up spent® shells as they fell to the 
asphalt®. There were screams after police en- 
1 75) tered a building on the edge of campus. Four of¬ 
ficers emerged s moments later, dragging two 
frightened young women, one of whom had blood 
smeared® over her neck and chest. “Please! I don’t 
want to go,” begged one of the women, crying. 
(80) Two policemen carried her away. Nearby a Japa¬ 
nese cameraman, clinging desperately to m his 
equipment, was savagely 11 kicked and beaten. 
Student leaders say 20 people are still missing 
from that day. 



© 

( C live ammunition 


pretense [pri tens] n. Hi 3* 


(D integrity [m’tegriti] n. % 
© randomly frsendamlij ad. 


( 5 ) trail [treit] v. 


D spent shell 



© asphalt [xsfaelt] n. 

(D emerge [i'm3:d3] v. it! HL 
(D smear [srmo] v. 

® cling ... to 

i 

© savagely [ s£evid3li ] ad. Sffitk 


(85) 6 At the Sumber Waras Hospital, the truth be¬ 
gan to sink in 1 . Stunned 2 students gathered in 
the emergency wing as a mother wailed over 
the loss of a son. Doctors confirmed the deaths of 
six students. Colleagues wondered why it had all 


© 

0 sink in (f£A)1&zA T M 

CD stun [st.\n] v. 

(D wing [wit]] n. MB 
® wail [well] v. 
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(90) happened, and many vowed n} to continue the fight. 
“They shot us like chickens,” said Melvin, 21. “Usu¬ 
ally they start off using water.” For reasons that 
may never be clear, the police that day skipped 
the water. Indonesia may never be the same. 


© vow [vao] v. ¥ t 
© skip [skip] v. ®£it 
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1. According to the passage, the demonstrators on May 12 wanted to 

A. change the course of Indonesian history. 

B. tear down Trisakti University. 

j 

C. clean up corruption. 

D. raise prices. 


2. The word “radical” in line 8 is closest in meaning to 


A. racial. 

n s 

n. extreme. 






C. bloody. 


D. fanciful^" 
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A. in a university. 

B. on the streets. 
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C. in front of the House of Representatives. 

D. at Sumber War as Hospital. 
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4. The author describes the atmosphere at the demonstration just before 5 p.m. as 
A. agitated. 


B. violent. 

C. calm. 

D. tense. 
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5. During the standoff around sunset, who backed off first? 

A. The students. 

B. The police. 

C. The government. 

D. Women and children. 

6. According to the passage, the first gunshots were fired 

A. in mid-morning. B. just before 5 p.m.. 

C. at 5:10 p.m.. D. after sundown. 

7. The word “others” in line 60 refers to 

A. policemen. B. students. 

C. protesters. D. shots. 

8. It is implied that the three policemen walking close to one another through Tarumanegara 
University made an effort to 

A. kill the student leaders. 

B. rape the women. 

C. negotiate with the protesters. 

D. cover up evidence. 

9. According to the passage, why did the police resort directly to using live ammunition 
on May 12? 

A. The reason is still unclear. 

B. They could not find water. 

C. The demonstrations had been going on for three months. 

D. They had orders from Suharto. 
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10. The passage is organized in 

A. chronological order. 

B. spatial order. 

C. order of importance. 

D. random order. 


THE END 
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1. There is a reception desk with one side against the west wall, directly facing 
the door. 

2. Behind the desk there is a pot of plants, in the northwestern corner. 

3. In the center of the room there is a long table, with four chairs on each of the 
long sides and one chair at each end of the table. 

4. On the wall opposite the window, there is a large chart indicating monthly sales. 

5. On the east wall these is a chalkboard. 

6. A copying machine sits in the far corner, between the window and the 



chalkboard. 
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to the left, to the right, to the north, to the south ... 
in front, in back, at the center ... 
behind, beside, over, under ... 
close to, next to, opposite, against ... 
parallel to, diagonal to ... 
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Paul, 41, died instantly. His body, thrust halfway through the windshield, leaned 
against the horn, which wailed bleakly out of the wreckage. Rees-Jones, the only 
passenger wearing a seat belt, was alive but badly hurt, his jaw shattered and his 
tongue reportedly severed. If Diana had been wearing a seat belt, would she have 
survived? Though the front of the car was crushed, the rear passenger compartment, 
in which she and Dodi were riding, was not. She came to rest in the footwell, 
slumped so that she was facing toward the rear of the car with her head leaning 
























against the right side door. A trail of blood descended from her right ear. Dodi, 
already dead, was lying prone across the rear seat. (time. Sept. 15,1997, p.4i) 
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+SCIENCE 


Mosquitoes Get Deadly 

TIME. Sept. 15, 1997, p. 75, by JEFFREY KLUGER 

In a scattering of U.S. states, the dangerous encepha¬ 
litis virus could turn the insect from a pest to a killer 


O In the ongoing 1 arms race “ between mos¬ 
quitoes and humans, the weapons are well known. 
The insects attack with their maddening buzz 
and persistent ! bites. The humans hit back with 
(5) sprays, screens and repellent creams®. Two weeks 
ago, the mosquitoes dipped into ! ' their arsenal 7 
for a worrisome s old weapon: encephalitis. 


© In alerts ; issued in central Florida and on 
New York's Long Island, officials said that the vi- 
(10 ! rus causing the deadly brain disease was at large® 
and that nature’s most loathed ! insect was carry¬ 
ing it. Earlier in the month, similar alarms were 
sounded in several states, including Massachusetts, 
North Dakota and Georgia. 


tell 

scattering [ skaetarig] n. # JL 
encephalitis [.ensefs’laitis] n. 
virus fvaioras] n. ^ # 
pest [pest] n. M A#jA^t^#J 

o 

(D ongoing fongauiij] a. 

ft 4 

(1) arms race 

(3) maddening ['rruecbnig] a. 

(D persistent [pa srstant] a. ^ AT 
(5) repellent cream BfrfeHJff 
(D dip into (£) 

© arsenal [aisanal] n. W- A/£ 

© worrisome ['wArisom] a. 4“A 



CO alert [a'bit] n. 


(2) at large 0 th 


CD loathe [bud] v. 
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as) e Local businesses and governments res- © 
ponded quickly. In Orlando, Disney World’s Magic 
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Kingdom pulled the drawbridge 1 at least partway® 
up, closing swimming pools and water parks : an 
hour before sunset, when the mosquito dinner 
(20) bell 1 usually sounds. On Long Island, officials 
considered similar action, including closing parks 
until the danger subsides . Though the alert is, 
so far, more scare than scourge \ nobody 
dismisses 1 it. Says Dr. David Graham, an 
( 25) epidemiologist s for New York’s Suffolk County: 
“We want to take precautions .” 


® pult the drawbridge 

$4, 















(2) partway [’partwei] ad. 
© water park 


® dinner bell if! #4? 

© subside [sob'said] v. 

© more scare than scourge 







® dismiss [dis'mis] v. 

® epidemiologist ['epi.dkmi'Dbdyst] n. 


© precaution [prikDijan] n. 



© The medical community 1 has reason to be 
skittish L about the disease. The last encephalitis 
outbreak in Florida occurred in 1990, and during 
(30 ) that brief epidemic, 230 people were infected 11 
fatally f The strain 1 of the virus then—as now— 
was St. Louis encephalitis, a nasty® pathogen® that 
at first causes nothing more serious than flulike 
symptoms ' but that eventually 1(1 may cause fever, 
(JJ) coma 11 and occasionally death. The New York strain 
is the rarer 1 but more dangerous Eastern equine® 
encephalitis, a disease that begins with fever, neck 
stiffness and headaches and may culminate 14 in a 
swelling 1 of the brain that claims 30% of victims. 


O 

CD medical community 
CD skittish [skitij] a. 

(D outbreak [autbreik] n. ($£fr) 

(D infect [in'fekt] v. 

© fatally [feitoli] ad. 

© strain [strein] n. 

© nasty [na:sti] a . 

© pathogen ['p 2 e 03 d 3 in] n. 

© flulike symptom HfSTif 
© eventually [iVentJuali] ad. H/s 
© coma fkauma] n. 

© rare [rea(r)] a . 

© equine [’ekwain] a. 

(§) culminate fkAlmineit] v. 

© swelling [swelnj] n. lit 
© claim [kleim] v. claim 

victims 
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(40 No effective treatments are available. 


© So far, there’s no evidence that the mosquito- 
borne 1 pathogens have left the mosquitoes en 
masse . In Florida, virusbearing bugs : have been 
found in eight counties, but only two people are 
(45) known to have contracted 1 the disease. In New 
York, there are still no reported cases. Yet where 
there’s viral smoke, there may be fire ’, and doc¬ 
tors fear trouble. Said Dr. Jahangir Moini, a Florida 
epidemiologist:“We predict we’re going to have 
PP an outbreak.” 


© 

X mosquito-borne a. 

(Den masse kit, Mlfc; leave the 
mosquitoes en masse 

X”, 

(D bug [bAgj n. if, 

X contract [’kontraekt] v. |fe_L 
(D where there’s viral smoke, there may 
be fire f Where there’s 
smoke, there’s 

viral — 


© Whether the disease does break out—and 

how widely it spreads—may depend less on how 
local governments respond than on the reaction of 
local citizenry '. “The key is to protect yourself," 
(55) says Tom Skinner of the Centers for Disease Con¬ 
trol in Atlanta. “That requires wearing long 
clothing, using insect repellent and staying indoors 
in the hours right before and after sunset."Avoid- 
ing encephalitis-carrying mosquitoes may be no 
(60) harder than avoiding their benign 1 kin the 
stakes 1 , however, are decidedly higher. 


© 

® citizenry fsitiznri] n. ^ 

(D benign [bi'nain] a. 

® kin [km] «. 

® stake [steik] n. U#y£ 

(D decidedly [disaididli] ad. 
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The arms tace in line 1 is mentioned by the author to serve as 

A. an analogy. 

B. a contrast. 

C. an example. 

D. a definition. 


2. The phrase “at large” in line 10 is closest in 
A. of huge size. 


meaning to 





D. nature. 

It can be inferred that an hour before 
A. return to rest. 


sunset, mosquitoes 


B. >egin their loud buzzing sound. 

C. start to bite. 

D. swarm to open-air dinner tables. 









5. By saying that the alert is “more scare than scourge/' in line 23 the author implies that 

A. local officials intend to frighten the citizenry. 

B. there is no basis, for the alert. 

C. encephalitis can easily be cured. 

D. the epidemic is not yet serious. 

% 

* 

6. According to the passage, the encephalitis epidemic in Florida in 1990 

A. killed 23< ) people, 

B. did not last long. 

C. was not spread by mosquitoes. 

D. was of the Eastern equine type. 

7. Compared with the strain of virus found in Florida, the New York strain 

A. is deadlier. 

B. spreads faster. 

C. is more common. 

D. is more like the flu virus. 

8. The word “claims” in line 39 is closest in meaning to 

A. asserts. 

B. exclaims. 

C. paralyzes. 

D. kills. 

9. In the fifth paragraph, the author mentions the numbers of encephalitis cases in Florida and 
New York in order to 

A. prove that the outbreak is quite serious. 
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B. show that the mosquitoes are largely harmless. 

C. demonstrate that the viruses are still remaining inside the mosquitoes. 

D. suggest that the numbers are not entirely accurate. 


10. According to the passage, all of the following measures help protect one against encephalitis 

EXCEPT 

A. covering oneself before going out. 

B. building a fire to drive away the mosquitoes. 

C. using insect repellent creams. 

D. staying indoors around sunset. 


THE END 
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My trip to Yangmingshan was a most unforgettable experience. 

The day began uneventfully enough as he drove to the office. 

r^i±, Juito 


The killer apparently broke into the 1 louse first and waited there for the victim to return 
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There are three steps to cloning an adult sheep. 



To create an excuse for his invasion of Poland, i litler staued a show. 
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first, second, third, finally ... 

before, after, when, during, prior to ... 

and then, 20 minutes later, at the end of three days ... 

in 1988, on June 12, in the summer of 1965 ... 

at the same time, meanwhile ... 

to begin with, in the first place, in the second place ... 
at that time, then, by now, now, at present, currently ... 
in the 1860s, in the early (late) 18th century ... 
soon, shortly, immediately ... 
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When the sun rose (he next day, word came down that the climbers had made 

surprisingly good progress during the night. W hile some had turned back early, at 

least 20 were pressing on toward the summit. Breashears grabbed a telescope 

from his equipment tent, trained it on the peak and saw that the report was true. In 

his eyepiece was a flyspeck line of climbers inching up the last 300 m. of Everest’s 
8-km rock pile. 

Turning from the telescope, Breashears flashed a smile to Viesturs. But his relief 

was short-lived. At noon, he decked the peak once more, and was stunned to see 

that the group hadn t moved. He checked again at I p.m. and 2 p.m. Each time the 

climbers looked stuck. “This was way too late to be up that high,” Breashears 

says. They d be fatigued, out ot oxygen and descending in the dark. Things did 
not look good.” 


A lew thousand leet below and two hours later, matters started to look worse 


Paula Viesturs, Ed’s wife, 1 ad been making potato soup in the cook tent at the 5, 
400-m. base camp and stepped outside for a moment. Looking down, she saw a 
bank of huge, bruise-colored clouds rolling up the mountain. Clouds like that 


were almost certainly carrying a storm, and this storm appeared to be climbing 

fast. Before long, a high-altitude blizzard would lash one camp after another, 
until it finally reached the unprotected climbers clinging to the peak. 


(TIME, Oct. 20, 1997, pp. 55-56) 
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At what time of day did Paula Viesturs leave the cook tent and see the storm clouds? 





WiS—: At 430 p.m., as the clouds 


continued to rise, the situation got worse still. 
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1. Where did you go the last time you had a vacation and how did you like it? 

2. How was the trip to your destination? 
































3. What was the first thing you did alter you arrived? 

4. How long did you stay there? 

5. What was the most exciting thing you did there and why did you find it exciting? 

6. How did you feel when it was time to come back? 
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Driving in the line of Fire 

_ TIME, Dec. 15, 2003, P.43. By JYOT1 THOTTAM 

A series of shootings puts Ohio residents on edge 


© First came the room 1 . Ed cable heard it driv¬ 
ing home Nov.21 on a lonely stretch 1 of highway 
about eight miles south of downtown Columbus, 
Ohio. It was loud enough to make him hit the 
(5) brakes. Then came the explosion— “right beside 
me,” Cable says. “I immediately got off the high¬ 
way and got out of the car.” Shaken, the retired 
corrections officer saw the driver’s-side window 
of his minivan 1 was splintered and the roof had 
(10) a hole “ the size of a 50 c piece.” A policeman 
stopped to help, but Cable,53, says he could not 
convince him that the shard r on the floorboard 
had come from a bullet, and the officer went on 
his way. 


O 

CD boom [bu:m] n. 

t fcfi) 

(D stretch [stretj] n. — ft % % 

(3) corrections officer 
© minivan fmimvaen] n. 'h $■ 
© splinter ['sphnt9(r)] v. 

© shard jja:d] n. [$£]4 H' 


(U) © Four days later, after Gail Knisley, 62, was 
killed by a gunshot while riding in a car near that 
same strip of highway i; , Cable called the police. 
They matched ~ the fragment in his van to the 


© 

® strip of highway 
© match [maetj] v. % . 
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bullet that killed her. Authorities in Ohio last week 
(20) said 14 recent shootings in the area were linked, 
five of them through ballistic® evidence. All were 
clustered 1 in a seven-mile patch of Interstate 270, 
a semirural ® community of cornlields and strip 
malls. The first, in May , hit a car that had been 
(-5) left without gas on the shoulder. The next, in 
August, hit a trailer towing a horse. In October 
and November, the frequency accelerated. Since 
Oct. 10, three tractor-trailers ®, seven cars and a 
nearby school have been struck. Last Monday a 
(30) woman who lives 150yds. North of 270 came 
home to find a bullet in her living room. Police 
refuse to use the word sniper ®, but Franklin 
County feels that menace s just the same. 

© Ohio authorities are clearly hoping to avoid the 
(35) leaks and red herrings® that marred® the investi¬ 
gation of last year’s deadly shooting spree 1 in the 
Washington area. The Franklin County sheriff’s® 
office has 'eleased no details about the weapon, 
suspect profiles or even the reasons for believing all 
"i the incidents are connected, fearing that doing so 
would hinder the search. No note has been found 



(3) ballistic [bol istik] a. W if ^ , $ if # 

(D clusteifkUsto] v. 

(5) semirural [semiruarsl] a. 4-ft $1, 4- 

jfc it 

©tractor-trailer ^?| £^31 
(1 sniper [snaips] n. 

© menacefmenos] n. jfcffr 


© 

® red herrings n. iS 

CD mar [mai] v. #4, % 

© spree [spri:] n. fij & fk ff % 

© sheriff [’Jerif] fll-fe 
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near the shootings—at least nothing has been an¬ 
nounced—leaving people in the area struggling to 
figure out motives and methods. Helena Young, 26, 
( 45) has to drive along 27 () several times a day for her job 
as a health-care aide, so she can’t avoid the area, as 
some now do. Instead, she tries to guess the 
shooter’s patterns . “I try to stay beside a semi ®. If 
I’m heading east, I stay to the left of the truck. If I’m 
(50) heading west, I stay on the right," she says. 


(5) pattern [pzetan] n. M , H. &X 4* 
© semi [semi] n. il % 


© The shot fired into Hamilton Central Elemen¬ 
tary School in Obetz on Veterans Day 1 has left 
children in the area frightened. Young’s daughter, 
8, says she doesn’t feel safe even inside her day- 
(55) care center. Hamilton parents are angry that po¬ 
lice waited for nearly a week after knisley’s death 
to tell them about the school incident. A stream 
of them now drive up to the school and one by 
one slide into an empty parking spot, leaving the 
> car idling 2 while the driver walks the child to the 
door. But in a rural area around deer-hunting 
season, police say, a stray " shot into an empty 
school on a holiday is not necessarily big news. 
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® Veterans Day At (11 f\ 

11 B) 

® idle faidl] a. ft] t ft , l'*J * ft 

© stray [strei] a. 1%i § 
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Says Obetz police chief Rick Minerd: “ It could 
(65) have been kids using their father’s gun.” 


© Not everyone has bent his or her life around 

■ 

the danger. Bill Briggs, 56, has been driving a Yel¬ 
low Transportation tractor-trailer for 14 years. On 
Oct.4 he was five miles from home, listening to a 
(70 ) cassette of blues guitarist Walter Trout, when he 
heard the boom, then felt glass shatter across his 
face. He pulled over® and found a hole near the 
roof. When he jerked® open the passenger-side 
door, a bullet fell to the ground. Briggs was back 
(75) on the road 10 hours later. “The chances of get¬ 
ting shot at twice like that are like me hitting the 
Powerball and the Ohio lottery ® on the same day,” 
he says. 


e 

X pull over te (4) SnSiStii 

(2) jerk [dp:k] r. 

® lottery [ Wi] „. 


0 The drivers along 270 these days are also play- 
(80) ing the odds. Franklin County police closed a four- 
mile stretch of the highway Saturday night to take 
measurements of the area, seeing how long it takes 
to drive from one point to another. The ATF 1 as¬ 
sisted with laser sights. So far, police have made 
no arrests. An FBI profiler is working 14-hour days 


0 

CD ATF= The Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, 


Firearms and Explosives (ATF) $ # is 




(2) profiler fpraufailD] n. 
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trying to pin down a suspect or suspects; police 
brought in the agent whose psychological sketch 1 
helped capture Thomas Lee Dillon, who pleaded 
guilty : a decade ago to five sniperkillings in 
{90) southeastern Ohio. Franklin County’s civilians have 
their own theories about who the shooter is—-an 
angry loner, a reckless 7 teenager, a bored aimless 
adult. What scares them most is the real possibil¬ 
ity that it is one of them. 


(D pin down ^ 

(D sketch [sketj] n. 

(D plead guilty 

© sniper ['snaip3(r)] n. ffl. ft # 
CD reckless freklis] a. 
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1. The word “sniper” in line 32 is most likely to be the same as 

A. a murderer who kills people by hanging them. 

B. a murderer who kills people by strangling them. 

C. a murderer who kills people by shooting from a hidden place. 

D. a murderer who kills people by stabbing them to death. 


2. The phrase “red herrings” in line 35 refers to 
A. a kind of fish. 




B. the bloodsheds 


' " 


M ■ 


C the possible influence of fhfs event that may turn people’s attention 




D the rumors. 
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3. how many people havejplleqf victim to the s 



A. 14. 




B. 15 


C. ri^t mentsRred 
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4. The tollowing tacts have shown die evasive attitude of the authpanics EXCEPT 

J6§|9r 

A. they have released no details about the wcapori, suspect projjgls. 

B. they have provided no reasons tor believing all the i no dents are connected. 

i 

C. they announced nothing found near the shootings. 

D. they closed a four-mile stretch ot highway to take measurements. 

5. Erom the sentence The chances ot getting shot ... on the same day.” in lines 75 — 77, we can 
conclude that the speaker’s feelings of what’s happened to him can be conveyed by these ex- 







pressions EXCEPT 

A. mixed feelings of surprise and horror. 

B. shocked and incredible. 

C. terrible and unbelievable. 

D. excited and interested. 


THE END 
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Rosen sharma is sure about one thing. His nine-month-old company, Solidcore, a 
start-up that makes backup security systems for computers, could not survive without 
outsourcing. By lowering his development costs, the 18 engineers who work for him 
in India for as little as one-fourth the salary of their American counterparts allow him 
to spend money on 13 senior managers, engineers and marketing people in Silicon 
Valley. If he doesn’t outsource, in fact, the venture capitalists who fund start-ups like 
his won’t give him a nickel. Sharma’s Indian-American team, tethered by a broad- 
band connection, gets his product in front of customers faster and cheaper. “As a 
business, you have to stay competitive,” he says. “If we don’t do it, our competitors 
will, and they’re going to blow us away.” (time. Mar. l, 2004 , P 26) 
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While sophisticated judgment and graceful movement are still in the future, ubiq¬ 
uitous computing is already starting to deliver us an array of astonishing gadgets. 
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from intelligent coffee pots to discriminating hypodermic needles to volleyballing 
robots. These devices should make our lives easier and perhaps more pleasant, 
but they also raise new moral and ethical questions. For example, what becomes 
of the world’s store attendants if roboshops take away their jobs? And who owns 
the often personal and private information dispersed across this worldwide net¬ 
work of chattering computers? Before we manufacture devices that can make 
human judgments, perhaps we should judge for ourselves whether we want them 
in the first place, (time, Jan. 1998, p. 66 ) 
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Bangkok’s Silver lining: Goodbye Gridlock 

__ TIME. Mar. 30, 1998. p. 18. by TIM LARIMER 

Indeed, cars today make trips in 15 minutes that a 
year ago might have taken an hour. 


O Money may not be flowing much in Thailand's 
capital these days, but something more unlikely 1 
is: traffic. Motorists like to joke that it took the 
International Monetary Fund to unclog - Bangkok’s 
(5) notoriously " jammed® thoroughfares " and, 
indeed, cars today make trips in 15 minutes that a 
year ago might have taken an hour. 


silver lining 


gridlock fgridlok] n. # 0f# 

o 

0 unlikely [An ’laikli] a. til T 1 - 
0 unclog [An'klog] v. 

0) notoriously [nac/tanssli] ad. 

0 jam [d3asm] v. 

© thoroughfare ['0Ar3fe3(r)] n. A ill 


© Before the economy crashed 1 last summer, 
Bangkok was famous for its round-the-clock 


(70) gridlock. Stories of how people coped L became 
urban 5 lore®. Thais " bought custom-made 


vans 


CD 


TVs 


On the endless trips home after school and work, 
parents would serve family dinners, then the kids 
(75) would do their homework and change into 
pajamas^ before finally arriving. One company did 
a booming business in plastic disposable 


© 

0 crash [krasfl v. m It 
0 cope [ksup] v. 

0 urban [’3:ban] a. 4$ ^ ^ 

0 lore [b:(r)] n. 

© Thai [tai] n, A 
© custom-made [.kASts’meid] a. ^ 
® van [vaenj n. $ 

® oven [avii] n. 

© pajamas [p3’d3a:rri3zj n. BiA 
© booming fbuimig] a. A1^: 

® disposable [di’spaozsbl] a. 
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toilets. Consumers could get just about anything, 
from McDonald’s hamburgers to prescription ^ 
(20) medicine, delivered via 1 motorbike Li . 

© The solution for easing congestion 1 turned 
out to be simple: economic catastrophe 2 . Rising 
fuel costs, coupled with 1 lost jobs and declining 1 
incomes, mean people are making fewer trips. 
(25) About 20,000 cars have been repossessed , while 
new-car buying has dwindled 1 from about 900 a 
day a year ago to just 300 now. Bus ridership is 
up; taxi trips are down. So many cabbies are 
having trouble making enough fares * to cover 
(30) gas and car rental n that hundreds of taxis are sit¬ 
ting idle 11 every day. 

© Thinner wallets also mean people are spend¬ 
ing less time in bars, restaurants, movie theaters 
and shopping malls' 1 '. Instead, they're staying 
(35) home. “It’s much less jam-packed® in the 
evenings,” observes police Sgt. Maj ®. Prasert 
Suwankhanit. Says Chris Baker, a British national 
who has written a book about Thai politics: “No¬ 
body is doing anything but watching TV.” 


© prescription [pri’skripjan] n . 

© via [Vais] prep, H lij 
® motorbike [’mautobaik] n. 

© 

® congestion [k3nd3estj>nj n. 

CD catastrophe [ks'taestrsfi] n. A 
CD couple with Jfc. 

© decline [di'klain] v. T3&. 

CD repossess [.rkps’zesj v. &I3 (}£# 

© dwindle ['dwindl] v. 

CD cabbie ['ksebij n. it fl £ #1 
® fare [fes(r)] n. 

© rental rentl] n. 

© idle E'aidl] a. 


o 

© mall [mod, mael] n. 

CD jam-packed ['daem’pxkt] a. Mm#} 

CD Sgt. Maj. Sergeant Major, fe.% 
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(40) © The government, much maligned 1 in the past 
for botching up mass transit ® construction, de¬ 
serves credit® as well. New expressways 5 have 
opened, and some of the construction that has 
blocked traffic lanes® for years has been cleared. 
(45) The good times may not last, however, at least for 
motorists. If traffic low is in fact a reliable economic 
indicator®, Thailand may be on the rebound®. “The 
last few days,” says taxi driver Boonlarb Srikam, “I’ve 
noticed the traffic getting busy again.” Bring out 
(50) those portable® toilets. 


0 

® malign [ms'lain] v. Hit 

® botch up ISiffi 
(D mass transit X 
© credit ['kreditj n, % ^ 

CD expressway [ik'spreswei] n. 

© lane jem] n. 

® indicator ['indike its] n. 

® rebound [ri'baund] n. 

© portable [’pDitsbl] a. 
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D. remove. 


1. The word “unclog” in line 4 is closest in meaning to 


A, unplug, 


B. aggravate. 


C. clear, 


2, According to the passage, Thais can do all of the following in their vans EXCEPT 


A. watch tv 


B. have meals. 


C. do homework. 


D. take showers 


3. The author mentions a company that sells disposable toilets in order to show that 

A. Thais spend long hours in their cars. 

B. traffic jams are good tor the economy. 

C. the makes unreasonable demands. 


D. Thais are very innovative people. 


4. Accordingito the passage, if one orders a delivery ot McDonald s hamburgers in Bangkok 


the delivery will probably be made 
A. by car. '‘ m Ij w 

C, on foot. it 


B. by motorcycle 




-VJ.r.'jj. 


■rfi 1 1 jjt irtrScrfJXi fir r ’ 

I), through the mail, 


i|. r r.y 

\ \ffit 


5. According to the passage, Thais are taking trips jess often fdpall of the following rea¬ 


sons EXCEPT 
A. congested streets. 

C. widespread unemployment 


B. more expensive gasoline 
D. reduced incomes. 


6. The passage suggests that fewer Thais are buying new cars because 


A. the economy is sagging. 
C, the IMF does not allow it. 


B. cars now cost more. 

D. they are taking taxis instead, 





7. The word “cabbies” in line 28 is closest in meaning to 

A. taxis. B. small buses. C. taxi drivers. D. cabins. 

8. It can be inferred that Chris Baker believes that watching TV in Thailand is 

A. a cheap form of entertainment. B. a political event. 

C. as relaxing as going to the theater. D. a way to avoid traflic jams. 

9. By saying that the good times may not last “at least for motorists” in lines 45-46 the author 
suggests that 

A. good times for traffic are not necessarily good times for the economy, 

B. traffic flow is not a reliable economic indicator. 

C. new expressways may soon deteriorate. 

D. drivers do not want the economy to improve. 

10. It can be inferred from the passage that the Thai economy 

A. suffers from poor infrastructure. B. is showing signs of recovery. 

C. is driven by automobile manufacturing. D. won’t enjoy good times much longer. 


THE END 
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Different occupations tend to condition the practitioners into different habits. 


2. Teachers often repeat themselves unknowingly. 



3. Professor E. B. White, the noted rhetorician, would bark at his students, 
“Never repeat! Never repeat!” to hammer home the sacrosanct principle of 
conciseness. 
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generally 

generally speaking 

usually 

frequently 

always 

as a rule 

on the whole 

to sum up 


for example 
take ... for example 
for instance 
to illustrate 



... is a case in point 
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But plastic surgery does mean going under the knife, and lately there ha\ e been 
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plenty of reminders of the risks involved. From May 2003 to January 2004, five 
people in Florida died following cosmetic plastic surgery, prompting the state’s 
board of medicine to open an investigation. All five, ranging in age from 38 to 63, 
had their operations done in doctors’ ollices. One had a breast augmentation; 
another, surgery on his eyes, chin and neck; another had liposuction and a fat 
transfer; and two, liposuction and tummy tuck. 
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Equally troubling, it is not just the elderly who are being hit by cardiovascular 


disease. In India, nearly 50% of CVD-related deaths occur below the age of 70, 
compared with just 22% in the West. That trend is particularly alarming because 
of its potential impact on one of the region’s fastest-growing economies. In 2000, 
for example, the country lost more than five times as many years of economically 
productive life to CVD than did the U.S., where most of those killed by heart 


disease are above retirement age. 
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1. The U.S. government requires its astronauts to take all their waste back to earth. 

2. The Russian space station Mir has had its walls reinforced to better withstand 
collisions with space waste. 

3. Waste drifting in space can seriously damage spacecraft in a collision, so gov¬ 
ernments with space programs are trying to prevent such accidents. 

4. The European Space Agency has organized a team to study preventive mea¬ 
sures against space collisions. 

5. The European Space Agency is a joint effort of several European nations. 

6. Mir so far has not had a serious collision with space waste, but theoretically an 
accident could happen any time. 
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♦EUROPE 


Soros to the Rescue, Again 


The billionaire investor promises a $500 million gift 
to Russia, but will it make a real difference ? 

© The billionai res are coming to the rescue. 
First, media mogul® Ted Turner® announced last 
month that he would give the ailing® United Na¬ 
tions a $1 billion shot in the arm® over the next 
(5) 10 yea s. Then last week, American financier ® 
George Soros shocked Moscow and the West with 
a pledge ® to pump ® up to $500 million of his 
personal fortune into needy Russian health and 
education programs over the next three years. 

( 10 ) © The huge donation ® left American diplomats ® 
elated® and at the same time somewhat embarrassed. 
Soros, a Hungarian-born philanthropist® who has al¬ 
ready poured $260 million into Russia since 1994, 
will now be sending more foreign aid® to the coun- 
(75) try than the U.S. government. “He has been doing 
what we should have done but did not have the 
capacity® or imagination to do,” admitted a State 


TIME, Nov. 3, 1997. p. 33, by DOUGLAS WALLER 


billionaire [.biljanesfr)] n. 

o 

® mogul ['msugalj n, At* £ -f- 
© Ted Turner A Turner Broadcasting 

(3) ailing ['eilig] a. 

@ shot in the arm £r— if, 

CD financier [f(a)i’n<ensi3] n. ^ 

At 

© pledge [pled 3 ] n. 

(7) pump [pAmp] v. 7±A» 

© 

® donation [dou’neijan] n. # tk 
©> diplomat fdipbmaet] n. 

© elated [I'lertid] a. 1 
(D philanthropist [fi'laenerspist] n. $#££ 
© foreign aid 

© capacity [ka’paessti] n. nfcfy 
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(D State Department 



Department 7) official. 


© Can Soros’ pot of gold ' 1 make a difference? 
( 20 ) His gift will target® some of the most intractable 
problems Russia faces. Soros, who has amassed® a 
$5 billion personal fortune trading currencies® 
and given $1.5 billion to humanitarian® projects 
worldwide, so far has only vague ® ideas about 
25 ) who gets the Russia money. One initiative ® —to 
“preserve® what is good in Russian education” 
and “reform what was too authoritarian®” —ap¬ 
pears overly ® ambitious and may have little effect 
on he country’s vast® school system. 

( 30 ) © The Soros donations that will have the most 
impact® are the ones that “focus on very small 
things, particularly areas that we don’t contrib¬ 
ute to,” says an official with the U.S. Agency for 
International Development. For example, AID 2 
( 35 ) workers are delighted that Soros wants to put 
more Western publications in Russian libraries and 
hook up® more schools and hospitals to the 
Internet, projects that Russian officials have 
begged Washington to fund®. He plans to set up 


© 

CD pot of gold 

<D target ftaigit] v. 8ft >£ 

(3) intractable [in'traektobl] a. 

@ amass [s'maes] v. JK fP v 
(D currency [’kAransi] n. 1$ ff5 
© humanitarian [hjiK.maeni'tearisn] a. A 

CD vague [veig] a. 

® initiative [inijiativ] n . 

© preserve [pri'z3:vj v. ## 

® authoritarian [oi.BDri'teamn a. 

Aft, 

(ED overly [’suvali] ad. 

© vast [va:st] a. Jfc A 

o 

© impact [ impaskt] n. & 

(2) AID [eid] Ep_hxA U.S. Agency for In¬ 
ternational Development 
© hook up 
© fund [fXndJ v. it 
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W) desperately needed training programs for busi¬ 
ness managers, lawyers and local government 
officials. And Soros has begun consulting with 
U.S. health officials on funding tuberculosis 0 
treatment in Russia’s provinces s and decrepit® 
(45) prison system. 


(D desperately fdesparoth] ad. 

© consult with 

© tuberculosis [yui.baikju'busisj n. $ 

CD province [provins] n. ft# 

(D decrepit [di'krepn] a. 


© In view of ! the size of the gift, Moscow 
seemed almost ungrateful®. Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin and his top aides ® were silent after Soros’ 
announcement. The Kremlin® has been leery® of 
(50) appearing to be too close to the 67-year-old 
financier, who has more t tan $2.5 billion worth of 
business investments in Russia. Soros’ currency 
speculation has come under fire ' in other parts 
of the world. Russian communists and nationalists® 
(55) have been irritated ® because some of his charities * 
pro note free press 1 and market reforms. 


e 

CD in view of # © 

(2) ungrateful [An’greitfc/l] a. T'£p 
© aide [eid] n. J&g 




© Kremlin ['kremlin] n. 


Cf 

£3 


5) leery [lisri] a. 

© currency speculation # rfi 


v /} 


come under fire 


© nationalist fnaejanahst] n. fciks.X# 
© irritate [ iriteit] v. && 

HJ charity ftjaeriti] n. 

© promote [pre’maut] v. Hfi, 

© free press if IS] £ t±/ 


© At Soros’ Moscow press conference® last 
week, Russian reporters practically ignored ® the 

gift and instead interrogated® him about his 



© 

GD press conference 
© practically ignore 
© interrogate [in'terDogeit] v. 
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( 60 ) bankrolling ' of Unexim Bank. Vladimir Potanin, 

p 

Unexim’s president, has been engaged in a fierce® 
political and economic war with other Russian 

t 

oligopolists and he has scooped up parts of 
the Russian media to broadcast his political views. 
( 65 ) “I have not become a player in Russian politics by 
associating with 15 Mr. Potanin,” Soros insisted. “I 
have become a player in the Russian market.” 

© The Kremlin has also been reticent® because 
the donation draws attention to the fact that he 
( 70 ) is funding programs the government has 
neglected. Russian leaders are nervous because 
Soros “is an idealist” who also happens to have 
billions of dollars, says Alexander Yakovlev, who 
served in Mikhail Gorbachev’s Politburo®. “He 
< 1 ) knows what Russian society is like, and that is 
why he is trying to change it.” 



© bankroll fbaegkroulj v. 

® fierce [fiss] a . 

© oligopolist [olhgopalist] n. 

+0 Xt fii % monopolist 
CD scoop up ifejfc 
CD associate with -%•••&# 


G 

© reticent [Vetissnt] a. ja.I1 
(D Politburo [’politbjuarau] n. 
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1. The author of this passage is primarily concerned with 

A. comparing Ted Turner with George Soros. 

B. analyzing Soros’ latest donation to Russia. 

C. advocating international aid to Russia. 

D. describing Moscow’s reaction to Soros’ donadon. 


2 . 


4. 



According to the passage, Soros’ donation is intended to aid Russia in 


A, economic reform* 


B. social stab 


3. The 







C. health anj^ducation. 

D, political liberalization. 
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in 


A. dejected. 

B. excited. 

C. belated. 

D. shocked. 
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American diplomats were embarrassed over Soros’ donadon probably because 

A. the\ felt that Soros did what they should have done themselves. 

B. they did not approve of what Soros did. 

C. they did not like the way Soros acquired his fortune. 

D. they did not want to be perceived as close allies to Soros. 












The author mentions the “One initiative” in line 25 probably in order to 

A. prove that the donation will harm education in Russia. 

B. hint that Soros did not give enough of his wealth. 

(1 demonstrate that Soros did not think out how to distribute the money. 

D. support his argument that Soros’ money will make no difference to Russia. 


6. It can be inferred that the U.S. Agency for International Development has NOT done 
which of the following for Russia? 

A. (Contributing American books to the libraries. 

B. Facilitating privatization of government enterprise. 

C. Promoting free press. 

D. Building schools and hospitals. 


7. The author believes that the programs for training business managers, lawyers and 
local government officials in Russia are 

A. welFmeaning but rather vague. 

B. tinged with political motives. 

C. very much in demand. 

J 

D. quite successfully run. 


8. The word “leery” in line 49 is closest in meaning to 

A. cautious. B. gay. 

C. contemptuous. D. scoffing. 

9. The word “he” in line 63 refers to 

A. Boris ^ eltsin. B. George Soros. 

C. Vladimir Potanin. D, a Russian reporter. 
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10. According to the passage, all of the following are reasons the Kremlin has not commented 

much on Soros’ donation EX( 1 . P I 

A. the Kremlin is a habitually reticent institution. 

j 

B. Soros made his fortune in currency speculation. 

C. Soros advocates free press and market reform. 

D. the Kremlin is embarrassed by having a foreigner do what it should have done. 
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As every child knows, lop the tail off a lizard and, astonishingly, it grows back. 
Unfortunately, the ability to regenerate missing or damaged organs and body parts 
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is largely lost in adult human beings. (TIME, Special Issue: Discovery, Jan. 1998, p. 46) 
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In my own research on consciousness I have found it helpful to make a distinction 
between essential consciousness—or “awareness”—and extended consciousness, 
or "consciousness” proper. Both are internal to the mind, but awareness is more 
basic than consciousness—and the latter depends on the former. Both awareness 
and consciousness occur automatically; an individual’s will can neither make them 
happen nor prevent them from happening. Awareness lets a living organism sense 
that the contents of its thoughts are its own, and that the organism can act on those 






























t houghts. Obviously all human beings have awareness, but I would venture to say 
that many animals do as well. Consciousness proper encompasses a broader canvas 

i 

of thoughts that portray not just the organism’s present, but its past and anticipated 
future too. Nonetheless, consciousness proper performs the same task for this larger 
mental palette as awareness does for its much narrower range: it places mental 
contents in an individual perspective; and it gives the owner the sense that the owner 


can act on them. (TIME Special Issue: Disc : overy , Jan. 1 998, p. 5 1 ) 
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If the dominance of the Argentine team was easy to predict, the rest of the matches 
were closely fought dogfights, (time, Dec. is, 1997, P . 52 ) 
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Those who have worked closely with both men say Gore is more resolute, more 
disciplined and by far the better negotiator. “Clinton is anxious to please the person 
at the other end of the table. Gore understands it’s an adversary,” says Morris. 
Clinton, though given to titanic rages, gets past them quickly and listens when staff 
members tell him he is wrong. Gore never forgets an affront, bristling when his 















views are challenged, rebuffing the questioner with a put-down. (time. Dec. 15,1997, P .4o> 
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in the same way 
in like manner 
similarly 
likewise 


however 

nevertheless 

unlike 

on the other hand 
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equally 

like 

alike 

as 

just as 
both 

to have ... in common 


on the contrary 
while 
whereas 
although 
in contrast to 
different from 
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Confucius 


1. lived in 551-479 B.C. 

2. citizen of Li^^r), China 

3. traveled around China 

4. worked as a government official 

5. died peacefully 

6. taught benevolence^—)and ritual propriety(4L) 

7. sayings recorded by his students in The Analects 

8. the most important influence on Chinese philosophy and ethics 






Socrates 





1. lived in 469-399 B.C. 

2. citizen of Athens, Greece 

3. lived all his life in Athens 

4. worked as a stonecarver 

5. sentenced to death by poison 

6. interrogated Athenians about virtue and knowledge 

7. sayings recorded by his student Plato in Dialogues ipc») 

#*■ * 

8. the most important influence on Western philosophy 
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+THE CHALLENGE 



TIME Special Issue: Our Precious Planet, Nov. 1997, pp. 8-9. by AL GORE 

By treating our planet as a community, we can save 
our natural riches for future generations 


© When we consider a subject as sweeping D 
as the environment, we often focus on its most 
tangible aspects —the air we breathe, the wa¬ 
ter we drink, the food we put on the table. Those 
5) things are critically 1 important. But to me the 
environment is also about something less 
tangible, though no less important. It is about our 
sense of community—the obligation ’ we have 
to each other, and to future generations, to 
10) safeguard 1 God’s earth. It is about our sense of 
responsibility, and the realization that natural 
beauty and resources that took millions o years 
to develop could be damaged and depleted® in a 
matter of decades ®. 


O 

(D sweeping [swiipig] a. f A&J 

d) tangible [taen^abl] a. 

© aspect E'sespekt] n. 

@ critically [kritiMi] ad. 

CD obligation [.obh’geij^nj n. 

© safeguard ['seifga:d] v. 

© deplete [drptiit] v. 

(8) decade ['dekeid,dikeid] n . 


(75) © Those are values 1 learned firsthand, as a © 
young boy on my family’s farm in Carthage, 
Tennessee. We didn’t call it environmentalism back 
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then; it was simply common sense. My earliest 
environmental lessons came from our efforts to 

(20) prevent soil erosion 1 —by stopping the forma¬ 
tion of gullies ® that would wash away the vital 1 
topsoil 1 on which our farm depended. For a time, 
some large farmers who leased their land for 
short-term profits didn’t worry about soil erosion; 

(25) that’s one of the reasons more than three hectares r 
of prime 7 topsoil floats past Memphis every hour, 
washed away for good s . 


© erosion [f’rsL^n] n. 
© gully fgAli] n. 

(3) vital [Vaitl] a, 

® topsoil [ topsoil] n. 

© lease [li:s] v. fllf 
© hectare [‘hekta:(r)] n. 
© prime tpraim] a. 

© for good 


© As a teenager, 1 learned that such short-term 0 
thinking was causing even more serious problems. ® pesticide [pestis&id]«. 
(JO) One of the books that we discussed around our ~ abuse [3bju:z3 "• 

, , © squander ['skwDnda(r)] v. 

family table was Rachel Carson s classic Silent 
Spring , about pesticide 1 abuse As it did for 
millions around the world, Carson’s book helped 
awaken in me an understanding that our planet’s 
(55) life is too precious to squander®. 


© Today, the threats to our environment are 
even clearer to see—and much greater in scope 1 
and number. We live in a world where climate 
change, deforestation \ holes in the ozone 5 



© scope [sksup] n. 

© deforestation [.diifbris'teijan] n. 

© ozone [suzaun] n. 
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(40) layer and air pollution are growing sources of © address [a'dres] v. 

concern. Our challenge is to find new ways to ® inspire[mspai^D] v. ft*. ** 

address® those problems by reaching back to our 
oldest values of community and responsibility— 
by inspiring a greater respect for the land and 
(45) the esources we share—even as economies and 
societies advance and develop around the world. 


© Fortunately, as I have raised a family of my 
own, I have learned that we have millions of pow¬ 
erful allies 1 in this cause: our children. It is often 
(50) children who remind their parents to recycle 1 
their cans, or to bundle® their newspapers. It is 
often children who remind their parents of the 
simple miracles 1 of nature—the crops that come 
from our farms, the parks and lakes and campsites 
{55) where families and communities gather. 


© 

© ally [o lai] n. 

© recycle [,ri:'saikl] v>. 

@ bundle ['bAndl] p. MIL 
© miracle fmirakl] n. 


© If we are to protect and preserve our envi- © 
ronment on a global scale 1 , we all must do our ® scale [skeii] «. « 
part, as nations, as families and as individuals. The 
need for awareness has never been greater, and 
(60) the opportunity for us to make a difference is just 

118 
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as great. If we practice and teach the right kind of © commitment [ka'mitimnt] «. 
care and commitment" for our environment, it ^ 
will continue not only to bring us its natural gifts, 
but also to bring us together. 
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The author says that such things as the sense of community and the sense of respons 
when compared with air pollution and water pollution, are more 



A. elusive. 


B. important. 


C. sweeping. 


D. focused. 


2. The word “it” in line 7 refers to 


A. the environment. 


B. something. 


C. God’s earth. 


D. sense. 


3. The author implies that “some large farmers” in line 23 


A. did 



chieve th^hort-term profits they wanted. 


B. did not ha i ^^^rong sense of responsibility. 


C. lived in 



D. worke 



land rented fro 


4. According© the passa 



mm 


flaw 


more serious 



A. Unclean food on the family 




"'iff: 

ich of the following would be 


entioned in line 2 



34 . 



an example of the “even 





use. 




C. Short-term thinking when it comes to land use. 

D. A general awakening concerning the preciousness of life 

5. The word squander” in line 35 is closest in meaning to 




A. surrender. 


B. ponder. 


C. waste. 


D. murder. 


6. The word “address” in line 42 is closest in meaning to 











A. locate. 


B. dress up. 


C. speak to. 


D. handle. 


7. According to the passage, such values as community and responsibility 

A. are more clearly evidence today. 

B. do not apply to a highly developed society. 

C. are traditional values. 

1). are found only among farmers. 

8. The expression “this cause” in line 49 refers to 

A. our children. B. our challenge. 

C. economic advance. D. preserving the ozone layer. 

9. According to the passage, how does the author know that children are our powerful 
allies in environmentalism? 

A. He himself was once an environmentally conscious child. 

J 

B. He has observed his own children. 

C. He has led children on environmental causes. 

D. He has found children to be very obedient to their parents. 

! 0. Why does the author say that the environment can "bring us together” in line 64? 

A. We will be forced to work together when the environment collapses. 

B. Our children will be joined by environmental awareness. 

C. Environmentalism demands efforts from everyone. 

m 

D. No one will have any chance to be different. 


THE END 
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Why would people bother going out just to cook their own meal? “Americans 
want control,” says Hudson Riehle, senior vice president of research for the Na¬ 
tional Restaurant Association. “The cook-it-yourself experience embodies the 
quintessential American values of freedom of choice and independence.” Riehle 
also points to a widening curiosity about immigrant cuisines. With families spend¬ 
ing 46 % of their food budget on meals outside the home, family members miss 
the cooking experience—sort of. “It's the Betty Crocker cake-mix thing,” says 
Pamela Parseghian, executive food editor at Nation's Restaurant News. “People 
still want to add the eggs and stir the bowl. Psychologically, they want to be a 
little involved.” (time. Mar. i, 2004. p. 63 ) 
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As Korea, Japan and other Asian economies have plunged deeper into crisis in 
recent months, fears have spread of the doomsday scenario: Would the Asians 
begin to sell tens, perhaps hundreds, of billions of dollars in U.S. government 
securities to pay off their mounting debts? A tidal wave of selling would knock 
down the price of Treasuries, driving up interest rates and edging the American 
economy toward recession. In the ensuing panic, stock prices could be hammered. 
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prompting a market crash, (time, Jan. 12 .i998. p. 15 ) 
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as a result of 
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♦TECHNOLOGY 


Notes on Ethical Computing 


TIME Special Issue: Discoveryt, Jan. 1998, pp. 64-65, by MARK WEISER 

Do we need new rules to govern a world of invisible, 
gossiping computers? 


O At PARC 0 , we have lived with ubiquitous J 
computing for almost ten years. Early on we 
confronted J the question of how to do this work 
most ethically 1 . We concluded that it is vitally 
(5) important for everyone, scientists and consum¬ 
ers alike, to remain alert ’ to the ethical issues 
we may face as the world becomes filled with 
embedded ®, invisible computers. 


O 

® PARC Palo Alto ft .I 

(2) ubiquitous [jufbikwitasj «. 

(3) confront [ksn'frAnt] v. ffi 
© ethically [eSik^h] ad. 

(5) vitally [vaitah] ad. 

© alert [a’hit] a. ^ 

© embed [im'bed] v. 4iA 


© Computer chips have been inserted into ev- 
(10) eryday objects since the earliest days of the mi¬ 
croprocessor 1 . Today, an average home might 


have 40 chips in various 1 devices , from remote 


controls to alarm clocks to wristwatches. This fact 
has raised few new ethical issues. But as comput- 
(15) ers become more and more ubiquitous, and less 
visually obvious, three questions arise. Firstly, will 
these chips thinking for us make us forget how to 


© 

® microprocessor [.maikr^u’prsusesatr)] n. 

CD various fvesrias] a . 

(3) device [di’vais] n. *IIl 
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think lor ourselves? Secondly, will an “informa¬ 
tion underclass®” without access to these de- 
(20) vices be created? And thirdly, will these chips in¬ 
vade our privacy? 


© The goal of ubiquitous computing is to 
make technology invisible and, by embedding 
computers into everyday things, make the 
(25) things themselves smarter. But will this lead to 
dumber people with less control over their 
technology? Automobiles, for example, use em¬ 
bedded computers for a host of functions that 
improve" their performance and reliability. But 
(30) fewer people now know enough about their car 
to be their own mechanic '. Should this loss of 
a once common skill concern us? 1 think not. 
Ever since the first prehuman ' shaped a stone 
into an axe, we have been improving our 
(35) technology. The invention of the axe did repre¬ 
sent a loss of control, because some people 
were better at making axes than others. But the 
axe also made life easier, so we had more time 
to develop other skills, like agriculture T , art 
(40) and writing. As another step along this 



@ underclass [Andskkns] ». 
© access fsekses] n. 


© 

0 a host of W # 

(D improve [im'prinv] v. 

(3) mechanic [mi’kaemk] n. 

(4) prehuman [priiTjjuimsn] n. SHHtA, 
® agriculture ['aegrikAltJstr)] n Jk 
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continuum 1 of invention, ubiquitous comput¬ 
ing won’t make people dumber; it will give t hem 
time to get smart about other things. 


© continuum [ksn'tmjuam] /?. l&k 


Q 1 believe, however, that everyone should 
(45) be given an equal opportunity to get smart 
about other things. In this regard, there is legiti¬ 
mate 1 concern that the new ubiquitous com¬ 
puters won’t be equally available- 1 to everyone, 
thus driving a wedge® between high-tech 
{50) “haves” and “have-nots.” But it is important to 
realize that the prime mover 1 behind the lat¬ 
est technology is not the technology itself, but 
an agreement—the Internet. 


O 

© legitimate [Ii'd3itim3t] a. i 

§ Ml 

d) available [o'vei I obi] a. 

© wedge [wed3] n. Rfi!$ 

© prime mover 


© Agreeing on how computers should talk to 
(55) one another on the Internet lias tremendous 1 
advantages for exchanging information, 
decreasing - the cost of technology and creat¬ 
ing new market opportunities. If all chips are able 
to talk to each other, then information can be 
{60) shared cheaply. This means that Internet access 
may eventually cost only a dollar or two. If the 
trend 1 towards ever cheaper, more widespread 


e 

© tremendous [tn'merutes] a . ElAMj 

(2) decrease [di'kriis] v. 

(3) eventually [iVentjudlt] ad. jk/p 
© rend [rend] n. 
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access to information continues, there will be 
no information underclass. 


65) © Ubiquitous computing will make our lives 
more convenient, but it will also allow computers 
to know everything about us. Private actions, such 
as reading the newspaper, may be shared with other 
computers—and their owners—all over the world. 

(70 When computers know so much, who will they tell? 
If a computer runs your toaster , for example, it 
knows when you make toast, and how many slices. 
By correlating - toast-making activity with the li¬ 
cense plate : numbers of cars parked in front of 
(75) your house, a computer could determine if a guest 
had spent the night. But if you were a married 
politician, and even if you were not, you might want 
to keep this information secret. 



CD toaster ['taust3(r)] n. 
(2) correlate fkorsleit] v. 






(3) license plate 


O Democracy is based on the principle that if 
(80) people have enough information, wise decisions will 
be made. In an age in which embedded computers 
will provide us with ever more information, it is vi¬ 
tal that the ethical implications of this new tech¬ 
nology be openly debated. With a little vigilance® 


O 

(1) democracy [dimokrasi] /?. 

(2) implication [jmpli'keijan] n. 

CD vigilance ['vidsibns] //. 
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1 v - 5 ) and planning, we can reap® the benefits of this new 
technology without compromising® 1 our 
intelligence, our opportunities or our freedom. 


® reap [ri:p] v. 

(D compromise [’komprsmaiz] v. 
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1. It can be inferred that “PARC” in line 1 is a place where 

A. computers are manufactured. 

B. scientists and consumers live together. 

C. there are computers embedded all around. 

D. ethical issues are taught in class. 


2. All of the following are mentioned by the author as having chips inside EXCEPT 


3 


A. remote controls. B. alarm clocks 


C. watches. 


D. microwave ovens. 




“This fact” ini5 refers to the tact that 

pr-.y;- miff _ j 

A. many chips can be found in an ordinary home. 


am 





B. ubiquity# computing raises 

JMHy J&K 

C. compptrers have becorne miniaturized. 


questions 
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D. chips invade our privacy. 
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A. information that is below par. 

B. information under study. 

* 

C. people that provide information. 

D. people that do not get as much information as others 
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5. The author mentions “automobiles” in line 27 in order to 

A. show that modern automobiles are “smart”. 

B. demonstrate that computers in automobiles are “invisible”. 




C. support his argument that people are getting dumber. 

D. illustrate his concern over one aspect of computerization. 

According to the passage, the invention of the axe 

A. meant a loss of control on the part of man. 

B. was a backward step in technological development. 

C. diverted man’s interest from agriculture. 

D. was itself a form of art. 

The word “legitimate” in line 46 is closest in meaning to 

A. legal. B. reasonable. C. intimate. D. serious. 

While discussing whether information will be widely available in the long run, the 
author centers his analysis on matters of 

B. human nature. 

D. mass media. 

C. other peoples. E). newspapers. 

The author’s attitude toward ubiquitous computing can best be described as 
A. cautious optimism. B. unreserved approval. 

C. grave skepticism. D. adamant opposition. 


A. cost. 

C. intellectual property rights. 

The word “their” in line 69 refers to 
A. acdons. B. computers. 


THE END 
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The Olympics are much like Titanic, the movie: a grand, old fashioned block¬ 
buster that stirs you in some primal, half forgotten place, however vigilant your 
defenses, with simple human images of panic and delight and loss. And like Ti¬ 
tanic the ship: a huge, showy, zillion-dollar model of the family of man that, for 
all its state-of-the-art grandeur and planning, cannot outswerve a block of ice. 
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The Games of Nagano couldn’t outswerve a few disasters of their own, but as a 
living spectacle—sometimes horrifying, more often inspiring—the Olympics 
worked, as they always do. (time. Mar. 2. 199s. p. so 
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Don’t be fooled. The recent rise in Asian stock prices represents only an 
intermission. There are still two big acts to come in the emerging-markets 
version of Shakespeare’s Macbeth. After this happy hiatus, the crisis will spread 
further and swamp additional financial assets around the world. There are two 
main catalysts. Indonesia will suffer a social explosion. And China will de¬ 
flate and then devalue, wiping out the Hong Kong currency’s peg to the dollar 
in the process. 


For the moment, the investment audience has cleared out to the lobby bar for ice 
cream and champagne. Soon everyone will return to the theater, where bloodied 
bodies, heaving and groaning, still litter the stage. The killing spree in Act V, 
Scene V is yet to come, however. But come it will when U.S. and European equi¬ 
ties join the emerging-markets rout, their profits massacred by the advancing tide 
of a global deflationary crisis that will move from Asia to places like Brazil, 
Mexico, Russia and South Africa, (time. Feb. 23 , 1998 , p. 37 ) 
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1. life 

2. the President 

3. an election 
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4. a school 


5. choosing a girlfriend / boyfriend 

6. losing one's job 

7. singing at the karaoke 
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1. Fishing is just like gambling. 

2. A typhoon is a capricious woman. 

3. An examination is a war. 

4. Making apologies is like seeing your dentist. 

5. A new dress is like a stick of chewing gum. 
(###^^ 206 - 207 ^, 
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♦MONEY IN MOTION 


Bond-Fund Buyer Beware 

_____TIME, Mar. 2, 1998, p. 48. hy DANIEL KADLEC 

They re not bonds, and they don't behave the same way 


O Investors are courting 1 an old flame ~: bond 
mutual funds . But how sincere are their 
intentions? The relationship sputtered 1 in 1994, 
when bond funds logged their worst year in six 
(5) decades and investors fled the church® in a panic. 
Now they’re back for another fling 7 . In January 
net new cash flowing into bond funds surged® to 
an estimated $11.5 billion—the most since Au¬ 
gust 1993. The disturbing thing is that people 
(10) probably don’t understand this fickle ® mate any 
better today than they did in 1994. 


ss 

bond-fund a. 

bond fund 

o 

0 court [ko:t] v. 

(D old flame C ft) £ttA 

0 mutual fund 

0 sputter [ spAt3(r)] v. 

A# A 

© log [log] v. 

© flee the church '\kP 

Mr«A 

0 fling [fliij] n. 

© surge [s3:d3] v. Jiift, 

© fickle ffikl] a. /flit** ft 


© The underappreciated 1 irony of bond funds 
is that while they invest in bonds they don’t behave 
like them. Bond funds cannot guarantee return of 
> 15) principal because, unlike individual bonds (and 
perhaps your ex 1 ), they never mature ■; bond-fund 
returns®, unlike bonds held until maturity, are tied 
as much to daily price movement as to the interest 
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0 underappreciated [.Andsrs'priijieitid] a. 

m&} 

© irony [aisram] n. 

© principal [prmsspal] n. 

0 ex [eks] n. Jt ex-wife 

ex-husband 

© mature fm3't/'u3(r)] v. 

© return [ri‘t3:n] n. ®»&, i|fc# 
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rate they pay. And the income generated, rather than 
(20) being fixed, vacillates 7 with market rates 3 . These 
differences are so fundamental that it’s a stretch® 
even to call them bond funds. They’re more like a 
stock. In fact, if you have money in a bond fund, 
what you really own is common stock in a company 
(25) that invests in bonds. Tl at stock goes up and down 
along with the value of the company’s assets " , 
which in this case are mostly bonds but sometimes 
include exotic " derivative 1L securities 3 . Clearly, in- 

p 

vestors seeking to preserve" capital and earn a fixed- 
(30) income stream 1 for a set period of time have no 
business flirting ;hl with such a beast. They should 
go for individual bonds. Yet bond funds are routinely 
marketed and accepted as apt 1 substitutes 

© Bond funds do have some good features 1) . 
(35) They are easy to buy and sell. The minimum in¬ 
vestment is in the thousands—not the tens of 
thousands, as with many individual bonds. And in 
a stable interest-rate environment, bond funds 
really are a suitable bond substitute. Just make 
(40) sure you know what you’re getting. 1 lere are 
plenty of low-risk, short-maturity funds. It’s the 



© vacillate fvaesileit] v. i 
® rate [reit] n. 

(D a stretch 
© asset ’aeset] n. 

© exotic [ig’zotrk] a. 

MiHj 

© derivative [di'rivativ] a, 

© securities si’kjuarstis n. 
© preserve [pri’z3:v] v. 

© stream [stri:m] n. 

© flirt [flait] v. ft ft 
© apt [sept] a. 

© substitute [ sAbstrtjuit] n. 
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© feature ['fiitja] n. #,4 
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funds that buy 10-, 20- and 30-year bonds that test 
your emotions®. Both types, incidentally®, are 
staples® in 401 (k) plans . Many people had no 
(45) idea what they had got into back in ’94, when rates 
soared® and, according to Upper Analytical 
Services, the average general Treasury-bond' fund 
fell 6%. “Bond fund risk is ust not well understood,” 
notes John Rea, an economist with the industry 
(50) trade group Investment Company Institute. 

© So why are bond funds suddenly so popular? 
The Asian economic crisis chased some investors to 
perceived 1 safe havens - like Treasury bonds. But 
mainly it’s a play on interest rates, which could reach 
(55) dramatic new lows if inflation continues to subside r . 
When rates Fall, bond funds excel °. That was the case 
in ’95, when T-bond funds returned an average 22%. 
But there’s an insidious® side to bond funds even 
when rates are falling: the income streams they pro- 
(60) vide decline® because fund managers must buy new 
bonds that pay ever lower interest. The $1 billion 
pimco High Yield Fund paid 100 a share in interest 
income as recently as September. Today it’s only 80 
a share—a 20% haircut . The decline is largely the 


© emotion [imsujan] n. If 
(3) incidentally [.insi’dentali] ad. 

—T 

@ staple fsteipl] n. 

(5) 401 (k) plan 
© soar [so:(r)] v. jt) 

CD Treasury bond 
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0 perceived [ps'siivid] a. I&i — > 
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© haven fheivn] n. 

© subside [sab'said] v. -¥■«&* %%- 
0 excel [ik’sel] v. 

© insidious [m'sidias] a. J&iML 

© decline [diklain] v. 
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(65) result of $200 billion of new money invested at lower ® thraM n . at, mm 
interest rates. 


© Income erosion 1 is a problem serious enough 
so that bond funds should probably decline new 
money in periods when rates are moving down 
(70) sharply, like now. That won’t happen, though. Now 
that bond funds are turning heads 1 again, their 
managers want to enjoy it. If only the oglers ' knew 
what they were looking at. 
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(D erosion [mo^n] n. 

(D decline [di’klain] v>. JEifc 
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@ ogler [augb] n. 
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1. The author’s purpose in writing this passage is to 

A. explain the true nature of bond funds. 

B. argue that bonds are poor investments. 

C. describe the dangers of short-maturity bond tunds. 

D. predict bond tund trends. 


2. The term “an old flame” in line 1 refers to the same thing as does each of the 


following EXCEPT 
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B. “this fickle mate”. 
D. “oglers”. 
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4. The word “exotic” in line 28 is cffllest in meaning tq£ 


A. unusual. 


B. chaotic. 
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D. excellent. 
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5. It can be inferred that, among the following, which inCestlient tool suffers the least 


fluctuation? 

A. Bond funds. 

C. Individual bonds. 


B. Stocks. 

D. pimco High ield Fund. 


6, The author’s attitude toward the practice of marketing bond funds as apt substitutes for 








bonds would probably be one of 

A. unmitigated hatred. B. flat opposition. 

C. mild indifference. D. warm approval. 

7. According to the passage, one benefit of bond funds is that they 

A. guarantee return of principal. B, yield a steady stream of income. 

C. can be quickly turned into cash. D. are a staple of 401 (k) plans. 

8. The term “test your emotions” in lines 42-43 is closest in meaning to 

A. make you nervous. B. examine your mental health. 

C. cause you severe losses. D. make you fall in love. 

9. According to the passage, the primary reason for the current popularity of bond funds is 

A. the Asian economic crisis. B. a play on interest rates. 

C. soaring interest rates. D. the scarcity of money in the stock market. 

10. By saying “That won’t happen” in line 70 the author means that 

A. bond funds will keep accepting new investments. 

B. bond-fund managers won’t lose their heads. 

C. interest rates won’t drop sharply. 

D. inflation will be kept low. 


THE END 
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[CON 


No, not a Russian Orthodox relic. Not even a photo of Lara Croft. An icon is a 
postage-stamp-size picture that represents a file, an object or a program on your 
computer screen. It’s supposed to provide a visual link to stored material. While 
most icons are informational—a dollar sign for Quicken, for instance—others are 
irritating, as anyone knows after trying unsuccessfully to remove the lithe Internet 
Explorer globe from a Windows 95 desktop. <timf.. Mar. 30. 1998.TD20) 
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INTERI ACE 

An overused term that has become an in-your-face catchall. Interfacing with your 
wife, your boss or the lady from the bank has disturbing connotations. Interfacing 
with young people of the opposite sex may attract the attention of a special 
prosecutor. In Siliconese, the term simply means something that connects sepa¬ 
rate entities. An interface can be the pointer that connects a mouse with a program, 
like Windows, that allows people and machines to work together. 

(TIME, Mar, 30, 1998, TD20) 
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INFORMATION HIGHWAY 


This tired term for the Internet was popularized several years ago by the former U.S. 
Vice President A1 Gore as he enthusiastically predicted that the Net would become an 
indispensable route to success in education and business. Other unrealistic metap tors, 
like Infobahn, have also fallen by the wayside, (time. Mar. 30,1998, td 20 ) 
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IMPORT 


The transfer of data from one application to another. Many personal-information 
managers, tor example, can import address lists and calendar entries from a vari¬ 
ety of databases. But the rule of thumb is that the info you want to import is 
incompatible with the destination program. That can make you feel like interfac¬ 
ing with your machine in a very physical way. (time, Mar. 30, 1998 , td 20 > 
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A kitten is a very young cat. 3^^hill 
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: An adult is any person above 18 years of age. 
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a good man (or woman) 
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♦TIME DIGITAL 


Money: Paper or PlasticP 


___TIME. Mar. 30, 1998, p. 15. by MARYANNE MURRAY BUECHNER 

The almighty chip has touched yet another aspect of 
daily life: your money. A look at the smart card, a 
new slice of plastic for your wallet—which might just 
someday be your wallet. 


O For years, Europeans have been using “smart 
cards” to pay their way through the day. They use 
them in shops and restaurants, plug 1 them into pub¬ 
lic telephones and parking meters ®. In France smart 
(5) cards cover anything from a bistro 1 bill to a swim¬ 
ming-pool entry fee. In America, smart cards are not 
nearly so common—only about 430,000 are now 
circulating ® in the U.S. and Canada—but Forrester 
Research of Cambridge, Mass,, predicts that number 
( 10 ) will balloon to 4.7 million by the year 2002. 

© What is a smart card, exactly, and how does 
it work? 

© Also called a chip card because of the tiny 
microprocessor 1 embedded - in it, a smart card 
( 15 ) looks a lot like the other plastic in your wallet. To 
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almighty [oii'maiti] a. £ fife ft 
chip [tjip] n. 
aspect faespekt] n. 
slice [slais] n. 
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(D plug [pUg] v. SA 
2 meter [ mi:t3{r)J n. 

(3) bistro [biistrsu] n. 
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© circulate [s3:kjuleit] v. yftil 
© balloon [ba'Iu:n] v. 
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© microprocessor [.maikrao’prsusesa^)] n. 
(D embed [im'bed] v. ^ttA 
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make things more confusing, some smart cards 
pull double duty as regular ATM - bank cards. 
The difference is that when you swipe ~ your ATM 
tor debit ) card at the grocery-store checkout', 
* you’re draining s cash from your bank account. 
Smart cards, on the other hand, are worthless 
unless they are “loaded” withcash value, pulled 
directly from your bank account or traded for 
currency . The chip keeps track of the amounts 
(25) stored and spent. The advantage, in theory, is 
convenience: consumers bother less with pocket 
change® and are able to use plastic even at tradi¬ 
tionally cash-only vendors". The electronic 
transaction 1 doesn’t require a signature, a PIN 

number 11 or bank approval. Downside 11 : lose the 
card, lose the money. 



O Most people are probably more familiar with 


stored-value cards equipped only with a magnetic 
stripe 1 , such as fare g cards issued ; to riders on 
the Washington metro® or the New York City 


subway. The newer chip-enhanced versions®, armed 
with more memory and processing power, have 
popped up i} in various places in the past year or so, 



(D pull double duty IfH—SR 

® ATM (Automated Teller 

Machine) 

(D swipe [swaip] v, H, #1 
© debit [’debit] 

CD checkout [’tjekaot] n. 

(D drain [drein] v. 

© currency [’kAransi] n. 

© pocket change 
© vendor [’vendo:{r)] n. 

@ transaction [trsen’zaekfan] n. 

©PIN number 
© downside fdaunsaid] n. 


o 

(D magnetic stripe 
(2) fare [fea(r)] n. 

© issue [ ijyu:] v, fc'n 
® metro [ metrau] n. 

© version fvsrj^n] n. 
© pop up AfttBliL 
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from college campuses to military bases to sports 
(40) stadiums . Other experiments are under way. A 
health-care s claims’’ processor in Indianapolis, Ind., 
hopes smart cards will streamline® medical-bill 
payments. In Ohio, food-stamp 11 recipients' receive 
a smart card "ather I lan paper vouchers " . 


(45) © Smart cards issued for general commerce are 
rarer, unless you happen to live in a place desig¬ 
nated' ! for a test run " , such as Manhattan’s Upper 
West Side. But big banks and plastic-purveying'' 
kings Visa and MasterCard are hot for the idea, 
(50) piomising more extensive trials and more 
elaborate ", multipurpose ■' cards capable of 
rendering" everything else you carry—plastic, pa¬ 
per or coin—superfluous ®. 

© Today’s smart cards may not be revolution- 
(55) izing the way we buy the morning paper yet, but 
they could turn out to be the right tool to spur 1 
Internet commerce and banking. For the time 
being, though, smart cards are just another way 
to buy stuff. And it could be a while before even 
(60) that catches on' . Remember: some people still 
don’t quite trust ATMS either. 

• **■--- - - - . ... „ . 


© stadium [’steidiom] n. 

® health care 
© claim [kleim] n. 

® streamline fstrianlain] v. 1 

©food stamp 
© recipient [nsipiant] n. 

© voucher [ vautj’o(r)] n. 

# foodstamp program 

© 

D designate fdezigneit] V. #£ 

<© test run 
© purvey [p3:’vei] v, 

© elaborate [I'laebaret] a. ft & $ 

© multipurpose [.mAlti'paipas] a. 

© render ['render)] v. 1£# 

® superfluous [syup3:flu3s] a. 


© 

CD spur fsp3:(r)] v. p\ it 
© catch on 
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3. 


4. 


5. 


The primary purpose of the passage is to 

A. urge action. B. publicize a product. C. define a term. D. explain a theory. 

J 

According to the passage, Europeans use smart cards to do all of the following EXCEPT 

.t 1 i 


A. shop in stores. 

C get into swimming pools. 


B. pay for meals. 
D. do research. 


The word “balloon” in line 10 is closest in meaning to 


A. soar«|i« 


B.ccol lapse 




■--'V-iV 


C. change. 


D. deceive. 


According tjjfthe passage, gsftiart card is also called a chip card because 




• J- 

Jmk 

yv.y-rr^ 1 " 


A. you have to chip in money for it. 

** issued by blue-chip companies 

C. it was first used in casinos for chips. 

13. there is a microprocessor in it. 
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According to the passage, one difference between a smart card and an ordinary 
that a smart card ^HiP^ 




is 


A. has fewer functions. 

B. can double as a credit card 
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C. draw s money from your bank account every time it is used. 

13. requires payment in advance tor its buying power. 

According to the passage, which of the following is NOT an advantage of a smart card? 












A. You can stop payment if you lose it. 

B. You can use it in shops that do not accept credit cards. 

C. There is no need for a pin number, 

D. You needn’t carry a lot of pocket change. 

7. The word “Downside” in line 30 is closest in meaning to 

A. however. B. drawback. C. lower part. D. feature. 

8. It can be inferred that, compared with a chip-equipped smart card, a card with a 
magnetic stripe 

A. has fewer uses. B. is more expensive. C, is a newer product. D. is more easily stolen. 

9. The expression “the idea” in line 49 refers to 

A. smart cards issued for general commerce. 

B. living in a place designated for a test run. 

C. extensive stripe. 

D. streamlining medicabbill payments. 

10. The author implies that people today buy newspapers 

A. with smart cards. 

B. in traditional ways. 

C. to learn about smart-card test runs. 

D. without bringing pocket change with them. 
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He eats like a pig. 
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All the world s a stage. 
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(personification) 
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Fate is kind to him. 
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3S^sarcasm 



Congratulations! You've just set a new record at this school—by flunking six of 
the seven courses you took this semester. 
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A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse! 
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(understatement) 
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Bill Gates? He probably won’t travel economy class. 
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cold fire, tearful smile, sweet pain, proud surrender 
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The poet said that the sweet pain of a long-lost love was the driving force behind 


this new collection of poems. 
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Fat Boys, Beware 

TIME. Jun. 8, 1998. p. 12, by CHRISTINE GORMAN 

How parents can help kids , especially overweight sons, 
avoid the dangers of high blood pressure 


© For years pediatricians 1 didn’t worry much 
about treating hypertension 2 in their patients. 
After all, kids grow so fast, it’s hard keeping up 
with their shoe size, let alone their blood pressure. 

(5) Sure, hypertension in adults ; places them at 
greater risk of heart attack and stroke 1 . But no¬ 
body likes the idea of starting youngsters on 
blood-pressure medicine they could wind up® 
taking the rest of their lives. Who knows what 
(70) previously® unheard-of side effects s) could crop 
up - 1 after five or six decades of daily use? The 
rationale 10 has been: kids grow out of so many 
things, maybe they’ll grow out of this too. 


te III 

beware [bi'wea(r)j v. /JmCi 
overweight [ auvaweit] a. it it ii 6*1 

o 

© pediatrician [,pi:dia'tnpn] n. 'hA-filE 
(D hypertension [.haipa’tenjan] n . iSjiaH 
(D adult [s’dAlt] n. j&A 
© stroke [strauk] n. 

CD youngster (jAgsta(r)) n. 

© wind up 

CD previously [prkviasli] ad. 

© side effect 
© crop up tb 3E. 

® rationale [jaeJVna:!] n. iflflt, 


© Now, though, comes word that high blood © 

15) pressure can be destructive even in childhood. Ac- ® journal [k^nai] «. 
cording to a recent report in the journal 0 
Circulation , 19 o! 130 children with high blood pres- 
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sure developed a dangerous thickening of the heart 
muscle that, in adults at least, has been linked to 
(20) heart failure ®. “No one knows if this pattern holds 
true for younger patients as well,” says Dr. Stephen 
Daniels, a pediatric cardiologist® who led the study 
at Children’s Hospital Medical Center in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. “But it’s worrisome 


(25) © Who’s most at risk? Boys more than girls, 
especially boys who are overweight. Their heart 
works so hard to force blood through extra layers® 
of fat that its walls grow more dense ®. Then, after 
decades of straining®, it grows too big to pump 
( 30) blood very well. Fortunately, the abnormal thick¬ 
ening can be spotted® by ultrasound ®. And in 
most cases, getting that blood pressure under 
control—through weight loss and exercise or, as 
a last resort®, drug treatment—allows the over- 
(35) worked muscle to shrink 7 to normal size. 


© How can you tell if yours 1 are like the 670,000 
American children ages 10 to 18 with high blood 
pressure? It’s not the sort of thing you can catch 
by putting your child’s arm in a cuff - at the 


(D heart failure 

(D cardiologist [,ka:di'oted 3 ist] n. 

si* 

® worrisome [wArissm] a . 


© 

CD layer fle/a(r)] n. M 
(D dense [dens] a. 

CD strain [strein] v. Jf] 

® spot [spDt] V. 

(D ultrasound [Altrasaund] n. 
CD last resort ftis— 

© shrink [friijk] v. 


© 

© yours (jo:z] 4itfc4Sr your children 
©cuff[kAf] n. 
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(40) free monitoring j station in your local grocery. You 
should have a test done by a doctor, who will 
consult® special tables® that indicate® the nor¬ 
mal range ' of blood pressure for a particular 
child’s age, height and sex. If the doctor finds an 
(45) abnormal result, he will repeat the test over a pe¬ 
riod of months to make sure the reading isn’t a 
fluke®. He II also check whether other conditions, 
like kidney !l disease, could be the source of the 
trouble. Because hypertension can be hard to 
(50) detect®, the National Heart, Lung and Blood In¬ 
stitute recommends 11 annual® blood-pressure 
checks for every child over age 3. 

© About half the cases of hypertension stem 

directly from® kids being overweight. And the 

(^5) problem is likely to grow. Over the past 30 year 

the proportion ® of children in the U.S. who are 

overweight has doubled, from 5% to 11%, or 4.7 
million kids. 

© You can keep your children from joining their 
(M>) ranks0 by clearing the junk food® from your 
pantry® and hooking 1 your kids—the earlier the 


© monitor [’mDmtsJr)] v. £*) 
@ consult [kansAlt] v. 

(D table fteibl] n. 

© indicate fmdikeit] v. 

CD range [reind3] «• 

® fluke [flu:k] n . 

® kidney fkidm] n. ftjji 
® detect [di’tekt] v. jjiM 
© recommend [.reka’mend] v. 
@ annual [ aenjo^I] a. — 


e 

(D stem from M $ » it! £ -f 
© proportion [pra'pafan] n, tb#J 


© 

® rank [rasgk] n. fr^'J 
©junk food 
© pantry [peentn] n. 
® hook [huk] v. 
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better—on healthy, attractive snacks like fruits 
(try freezing some grapes) or carrot sticks with 
salsa : . Not only will they lower your children’s 
(65) blood pressure; these bods will also boost® their 
immune® system and unclog !) their plumbing®. 
Meanwhile, make sure your kids spend more time 
on the playground than with their PlayStation®. 
Even if they don’t shed 1 a pound, vigorous® ex- 
(70) ercise will help keep their blood 11 vessels nice 
and wide, lowering their blood pressure. And of 
course, they’ll he more likely to eat right and ex¬ 
ercise if you set a good example. 


© snack [snaek] ft * ^ ^ Vi 
© salsa [sailsa] n. 

ttf- 

© boost [bu:st] v. I&i^, 

CD immune [I'mjuai] a. ikfctfy 
(D unclog [An’ktog] v. 

® plumbing [pUmii]] n. IH&Eji 
© PlayStation [plei'steijan] n. 

© shed [fed] v. 

@ vigorous [ vig^ras] a. 
©bloodvessel jfa.# 












1. According to the passage, which of the following is NOT a reason pediatricians did not often 
prescribe medicine for children with high blood pressure in the past? 

A. Children’s conditions might improve when the}' grow up. 

B. Kids shouldn’t be taking medicine all their lives. 

C. They were concerned about possible side etfects. 

D. They could not keep track of kids’ shoe size. 


2 . 



uses “this*pattcrn” in line 20 to refer to 


A. a connectj 


B. the fact 4 ;t there is a hi 


D. the! 




i * 

ietween thic 



of the heart muscle and heart failure. 



C. the observation that h 


percent 

jai tertglgP 


of overweight children in America. 
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3. The word “spotted” i 
A. dotted. 
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B. discoveted. 
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rung 

J§f 

C. parted 
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4. According to the passage, which of the following does NOT Mntribute to lowering blood 


pressure 

A. Reducing weight. 

B. Exercising. 

C. Receiving medication. 

D. Straining heart muscles. 
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mm 



D. soiled. 















5. The word “yours" in line 36 refers to 

A. your blood-pressure readings. 


B. your children. 

C. your heart muscles. 

D. your blood-pressure drugs. 

6. According to the passage, which of the following is NOT a reason hypertension is difficult to 


detect in children? 

A. Children don’t behave while being checked. 

B. Various factors affect the normal blood pressure range. 

C. An abnormal reading may be an isolated event. 


D. Kidney disease may alfect blood pressure. 



V 

According to the passage, how many 


children in the U.S. were judged overweight 30 years 


ago? 

A. 5% of the total number ol children in the U.S.. 

B. 11% of the total. 

C. 4.7 million. 

D. Twice as many as today. 


8. It can be inferred that the author considers frozen grapes to be 

A. good for one’s health. 

B. less attractive than carrot sticks with salsa. 

C. junk food. 

D. something that boosts blood pressure. 
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By saying these foods will ... unclog their plumbing/’ in lines 65-66 the author is 
employing 

A. a simile. 


B, a metaphor. 


C. an oxymoron 


10. The word vigorous in line 69 is closest in meaning to 


A. vicious. 


B. strenuous. 


C, healthful. 


D. alliteration. 


I). fun. 


THE END 
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Window Copying Machine 




Door 
































2 : 

There is a window at the center of the west wall. You can see it on your left when 
you step in through the door. Beside the window there is a table, sitting in the north¬ 
western corner. Across the room from the table, in the northeastern corner, there is a 
large bed, with a small rug at the foot of the bed, along its south edge. In the southeast¬ 
ern corner there is a long closet, with its back against the wall and facing the bed. A TV 
set also sits against the wall, between the closet and the door. 
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JaL 60 jff) 7 

^ife* 3: 

The last time I had a vacation, I went to Kenting National Park. I started at three 
a.m. to shun the traffic, and drove all the way from Taipei to Kenting. It was smooth 
driving on the highway, as I had expected, but the stretch from Kaohsiung to Kenting 
was slow-going. When I got to Caesar’s Palace, it was too early to check in, so I had 

some breakfast and took a walk along the beach. I stayed there for two nights. The 

* 

most exciting thing I did there was scuba diving, on the second day. It was a new 
experience for me. The reefs and the colorful tropical fish just took my breath away. 
When it was time to return to Taipei, I told myself that I must come again sometime. 
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35 , 93-94 j£) 


Waste drifting in space can seriously damage spacecraft in a collision, so govern¬ 
ments with space programs are trying to prevent such accidents. Take the U.S., for 
example. The U.S. government requires its astronauts to take all their waste back to 
earth. The Russians take a different approach: they have reinforced the walls of their 
space station Mir to better withstand collisions with space waste. Although Mir has not 
suffered any serious collision so far, theoretically an accident can happen any time. 
The Europeans are not doing anything hasty: the European Space Agency, a joint ef¬ 
fort of several European nations, has organized a team to study preventive measures 
against space collisions. 

J4L93-94 51) 







Confucius and Socrates lived their lives differently, but they had a lot in common. 
Confucius worked as a government official most of his life, and traveled extensively in 
China. Socrates, on the other hand, worked as a stonecarver, and lived all his life in 
Athens. They even died quite differently: Confucius died a peaceful death, whereas 
Socrates was sentenced to death and drank poison. On the other hand, both Confucius 
and Socrates were primarily concerned with virtue: the benevolence and ritual propri¬ 
ety taught by Confucius was not unlike the virtue and knowledge promoted by Socrates. 
Another similarity between these two philosophers is that both had their teachings 
recorded by their students—Confucius in The Analects and Socrates in Plato’s Dia¬ 
logues —thus ensuring their lasting influence in their respective worlds. 
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1. life: Life has often been compared to a journey. 

2. the President: The President of a country is just like the ceo of a large company. 

3. an election: An election is a war. 

4. a school: A school is a greenhouse in which saplings grow strong before they 

are exposed to the elements. 

5. choosing a boyfriend: Choosing a boyfriend is just like shopping around for a 

new car. 

6. losing one's job: Losing one’s job is somewhat like falling seriously ill. 

7. singing at the karaoke: Singing at the karaoke is very much like spending 

time in an Internet chat room. 
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Fishing is just like gambling. The two activities share the same kind of excitement, 
and are therefore both highly addictive. The sudden thump in the heart, the giddiness 
and the sweaty palm are as familiar to an angler as they are to a gambler. In addition, 
both activities are motivated by greed, one of the less noble human instincts. Henry 
David Thoreau says in Walden , “Nowadays, I can never go fishing without feeling 
lowered in my self-esteem.” A truly noble person, one who is at one with nature, 
would give up fishing as he would gambling. 
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Freedom does not simply mean a total lack of constraint. If it does, freedom 
would be a bad thing, for such freedom can only lead to chaos. Better, freedom is a 
state o mind; you enjoy freedom when you feel that you are in command of your 
person, your time, and your environment. There are all sorts of freedoms, the most 
important being political freedom and economic freedom. 
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